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THE CENCI, 

TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS, BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
FIRST PERFORMED ON FRIDA Y, ^th MA Y, 1886, 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 

THE SHELLEY SOCIETY, 

WITH THE FOLLOWING CAST. 



Beatrice Cenci Miss Alma Murray, 

Lucretia, Countess Cenci .... Miss Maude Brennan, 

Count Francesco Cenci Mr. Hermann Vezin, 

Orsino^ a Prelate Mr. Leonard S. Outram, 

Cardinal Camillo Mr. W. Farren, Junr., 

Giacomo Cenci \.\^ r «^» c / ^^' ^* ^^ Cordova, 
Bernardo Cenci ] ^"® ^°^^ ^ ^°"^ 1 Mr. Mark Ambient, 
S: Savella, the Pope's Legate . . . Mr. Philip Ben Greet, 

.^ Marzio \ Accassins /^^- ^' ^' ^^^^' 

^ Olimpio ] assassins \ Mr. W. R. Staveley, 

X Andrea^ Servant to Cenci . . . Mr. CECIL Crofton, 

* V Orsino's Servant Mr. CECIL Ramsey, 

^ Prince Colonna Mr. J. D. BOUVERIE, 

First Guest Mr. FRED Westwood, 

Second Guest Mr. Harry Grattan, 

Third Guest Mr. H. Linton, 

. '" A Guest Mr. E. H. Paterson, 

V^ Judge Mr. F. Hope Meriscord, 

Second Judge Mr. A. J. Matthews, 

Officer Mr. W. T. Percyval, 

»r ,7^ r^ .. , /Misses Mellon, Byron, 

Noble Ladies | Ferrar, Kent, Etc 

.^ 

\ Stage Manager Mr. R. DE CORDOVA. 

^ For sixty-five years " The Cenci " has been known to 
\. Shelley lovers only as a masterpiece of English litera- 
cy xure, and only through the medium of paper and print. 
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The sixty-sixth has seen the birth of our *' Shelley 
Society/' and consequently, the production for the first 
time of this great tragedy. The performance took 
place, as announced, at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
and was produced by the Society in the presence of a 
very crowded and enthusiastic house, composed of over 
2400 members and their friends, by every one of whom 
the most breathless interest in the performance was 
from first to last maintained. 

It is not here proposed to offer any detailed criticisms 
on the performance, partly from the fact that the sub- 
ject and occasion have been noticed at length by pro- 
fessional critics, the dite of whom were present, and 
extracts from whose contributions to their respective 
journals are printed below; and partly, chiefly indeed, 
from the fact that to adequately depict the uniqueness 
and interest of the occasion, the excellence of the acting, 
and the enthusiasm of the audience, would require a 
trained and skilful pen. 

The treatment that the subject has received from the 
critics is exactly that which was naturally to be ex- 
pected. The discussion of the work from a literary 
point of view does not fall within the dramatic critic's 
province, although some have attempted it. The in- 
formation for which we look to this learned body is, 
generally, as to whether the tragedy is suited to the 
English stage and, in particular, as to the success or 
failure of the recent performance. To the former 
question the answer almost unanimously given is in the 
negative. The tragedy, as a stage play, is condemned 
as unactable on the English stage by reason of its un- 
conscionable length, its gruesome character, and its 
alleged immorality. This may or may not be; but this 
it will be seen is the opinion of the large majority of 
the critics, and this will therefore be the opinion of the 
theatre-going public for some time to come. 

With regard to the second point, the success of the 
performance has been universally acknowledged. The 
mounting was exceptionally good, no suspicion of a 
hitch occurred in the stage management, and this, 
combined with the talented efforts of our actors and 
actresses, secured for us a very excellent representation. 



The " Count Cenci " of Mr. Hermann Vezin is de- 
clared by one of the first critics of the day to be his 
most remarkable success in ** the course of a long and 
honourable career," and all who were present on the 7th 
are at one in agreeing that his performance was through- 
out of the very highest merit. Mr. Vezin absolutely 
electrified the audience with his wonderfully real per- 
sonification of the cruel and bloodthirsty Count ; and 
in his delivery of the terrible curse in the fourth act he 
displayed powers of declamation which few living actors 
could equal. At the close of this scene shouts of ad- 
miration arose from all parts of the theatre. Loud and 
long too was the applause which greeted Miss Alma 
Murray's appearance as Beatrice. Surely critics 
have never been so unanimous as in the unqualified 
praise they have bestowed on this lady's performance, 
a performance which will never be forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to witness it. Shelley him- 
self could have chosen no more charming a Beatrice, no 
actress more capable of giving a faithful representation 
of a most difficult character — most difficult, because to 
adequately and faithfully represent it requires more 
than a thorough knowledge of dramatic art, more than 
an unusually retentive memory, and more than an 
intimate acquaintance with Shelley and his works. The 
task must be undertaken by a woman^ in the highest 
sense of the word; and by one who can enter into 
the feelings of the poet who conceived so beautiful a 
character, and can admire the purity and nobility of the 
language in which that conception is expressed. This 
Miss Murray can do and has done. She has given us a 
living and real picture of Shelley's Beatrice ; a picture 
whose every outline is fraught with poetry and grace ; 
whose colours are vivid, but never gaudy ; and whose 
general effect is at once striking and pleasing. Each 
actor and actress, at the close of the performance, 
received the loudly-expressed thanks of the delighted 
audience, the shouts increasing in volume and the 
handkerchief-wavings in number as Mr. Leonard S. 
Outram, whose performance of Orsino was a carefully- 
studied and clever one, followed by Mr. W. Farren, 
junr., clad in the red robes of Camillo, and Miss 
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Maude Brennan as Lucretia, passed for the last time 
before the curtain. The enthusiasm reached a climax 
on Miss Murray's appearance in the simple but very 
effective " execution " dress of the last scene, the whole 
audience rising to their feet and cheering vociferously. 
In response to the loud and continued calls for Mr. 
Vezin, Mr. R. de Cordova stated that he had, unfor- 
tunately, previously left the theatre. 

The tragedy, for the purposes of this representation, 
was divided into six acts, the split occurring in Act III., 
and the performance occupied four hours — a fact which 
but few of the critics have omitted to notice. 

The many distinguished men of letters present in- 
cluded Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. John 
Payne, and Mr. Harry A. Jones. Sir Percy and Lady 
Shelley were also present, and have since expressed 
their warm appreciation of the performance. 

Following, then, will be found the most interesting 
portions of those press notices of the performance which 
have any claim to merit. Nothing of importance, how- 
ever antagonistic, has been suppressed, but it has not 
been thought necessary to include the effusions of those 
unimportant journals whose representatives were not 
supplied with tickets. Two leading daily papers, the 
Standard and the Daily News, contained no notice of 
the performance. 

Editor. 
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The Times, Saturday^ May 8, 1886. 

This story of The Cenci has been closely, indeed literally, followed 
in the play, and it is for the Shelley Society to explain how they 
reconcile a public performance of it with the poet's expressed 
repugnance to " a dry exhibition of it on the stage/' It is true 
that Shelley declares that **the person who would treat such a 
subject must increase the ideal and diminish the actual horror of 
the events, so that the pleasure which arises from the poetry ex- 
isting in these tempestuous sufferings and crimes may mitigate the 
pain of the contemplation of the moral deformity from which they 
spring ;" but as he himself has not attempted, or at all events has 
not effected, such a mitigation of the ghastly features of the legend, 
the objection so forcibly expressed by him to the poem as an acting 
play remains. In any case, the performance of The Cenci on a 
public stage is a doubtful service which the Shelley Society render 
to their idol's memory. Whatever Shelley's intentions with regard 
to The Cenci may have been, it is unquestionably proved at this, 
its first, performance, to be wanting in some of the essentials of a 
good play. That its language is vigorous, poetic, and noble may 
be allowed, none the less because certain passages recall both 
Macbeth and Hamlet; but the dramatic elements of the story are 
not handled with the requisite skill to keep the nerves of the 
audience in a high state of tension. The action is without variety. 
It is blood-curdling, horrible, revolting even, but it is uniform, and, 
except in the case of Shelley's enthusiasts, weariness is apt at the 
end of the first hour or two to take the place of the shudders of 
disgust occasioned at the outset by the nameless deeds of Coimt 
Cenci. Beatrice's character is necessarily in some degree sympa- 
thetic ; but the poet commits a strange mistake in view of the 
dramatic exigencies of the case in making her after her own dis- 
honour and her father's murder, cling with such tenacity to life as 
to forswear herself in the judge's presence. Her sudden change of 
front is incomprehensible. High praise is due to Mr. Hermann 
Vezin for an awe-inspiring embodiment of Count Cenci, and to 
Miss Alma Murray for a Beatrice combining maidenly dignity 
with the highest tragic force. Both performers were of invaluable 
service to the play ; the atrocities laid to the charge of Count Cenci 
were — thanks to their skill — almost brought within the range of the 
conceivable. The part of the time-serving and libidinous priest, 
Orsini, was also forcibly played by Mr. L. S. Outram, while the 
other characters were for the most part in safe hands. In respect of 
acting and mounting, indeed, The Cenci had every justice done to 
it. Its place in English literature remains what it was ; but the 
Shelley Society may, if they are so disposed, claim to have 
effectually demolished its pretensions as a play. 

B 
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The Daily Telegraph, Saturday^ May 8, 1886. 

Four long hours of a lovely May afternoon were yesterday 
occupied by the Shelley Society in laboriously proving the worth- 
lessness of The Cenci for all practical stage purposes. The Ex- 
aminer of Stage Pkys, a liberal-minded man and of catholic 
intelligence, having very properly refused his sanction for the 
public performance of Shelley's hideous tragedy in any theatre 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, the unusual course was taken of 
hiring a public theatre in order to play The Cenci before hundreds 
of enthusiastic Shelleyites and invited guests. The Grand Theatre 
at Islington was the scene of the experiment, and great was the 
excitement opposite the historic " Angel ^ when the carriages of 
the aristocracy and the hansoms of the literary world poured up to 
a playhouse not usurdly given to matinies^ and adorned with a 
flaring poster of a sensational melodrama. In all this there is not 
much harm. If it pleases the Shelley Society to play The Cenci 
in private, it certainly does no harm to the uninvited or to those 
who prefer to stay away. The Cenci has been discussed cui 
nauseam^ its morality or immorality has been a bone of contention 
for years, and has agitated literary and theatrical society ever 
since the "squeamish Covent Garden manager" refused even to 
submit the play to Miss O'Neil. Every actor or manager of note 
has, at one time or other, dreamed of the possibility of The Cenci, 
Macready hesitated and rejected the idea, and so did Samuel 
Phelps. Miss Genevieve Ward had long a desire to appear as 
Beatrice Cenci, and a private performance to carry out the notion 
was seriously discussed a very few years ago. At last the Shelley 
Society has boldly attempted what others rejected, on considera- 
tion, as impossible, and the members of the cult have proceeded 
on the most orthodox and rigid principles. No heretic stage- 
manager has been allowed to omit one line of the text. There 
has been no tanrpering with the poet or perversion of his idea. 
Speeches that no ordinary audience would endure for five minutes, 
tirades of abnormal length, dialogues, dramatically speaking, of 
depressing dulness, unnecessary scenes, interminable talk, have all 
been faithfully preserved. As we said before, to the ignorant and 
unenlightened not much harm was done. The ladies, many of 
them young, who went to Islington yesterday, presumably knew, or 
ought to have known, the kind of subject that Shelley had selected 
for his tragedy, and it was their fault, or that of their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers, if they were shocked at the atrocious and 
bloodthirsty utterances of Count Cenci, or the self-communing of 
the golden-haired Beatrice. The text of The Cenci is not kept 
under lock and key in any library, and if women like to see the 
play performed it is their look out. 

Those who sat out the performance to the end were rewarded by 
some acting which, in two instances, was of a really remarkable 
character, Mr. Hermann Vezin has never before, in our remem- 
brance, risen to such genuine power as in the curse of Count Cenci. 
Not only as an elocutionary effort, but as catching at the ver)' 
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nerves of the audience, he far surpassed the one strong moment in 
his Dan'l Druce, and many vigorous outbursts as Sir Giles Over- 
reach. It is a curse tremendous and exhausting for the actor — a 
curse far more trying than that of King Lear. But Mr. Vezin held 
his own, never faltered in the gathering strength of his whirlwind 
of passion, and was rewarded by one of those spontaneous outbursts 
of approval which only come when the audience has been deeply 
moved. Few will forget who heard it Count Cenci's answer to 
Lucretia's frightened words — 

" Peace ! Peace ! 
For thine own sake, unsay those dreadful words. 
When high God grants, he punishes such prayers." 

At this, Mr. Vezin drew himself up to what appeared to be double 
his ordinary stature, and, stretching forth his arms, he thundered 
out, " He does his will ; I mine." The words as delivered were 
awful in their impiousness. But elsewhere it was a bold, conr 
sistent, and very fine performance, that lifted the actor out of him- 
self. Mr. Vtzin was no longer a mere elocutionist ; he was a man, 
and such a man ! Miss Alma Murray, one of our most intelligent 
actresses, may also be sincerely congratulated on her Beatrice 
Cenci, surely the longest part that any actress has ever studied, 
the most difficult, the most exhausting. Her sweet, persuasive 
voice, her elegance of attitude, her variety of expression, were all 
brought into play, and though the task was almost too exhausting 
for so frail a frame and so delicate a physique, still there are feyir 
actresses who could have done so well or could have looked the 
part better. She did not miss one line in this tremendous text. 
The rest were painstaking, but not very notable, as actors or 
(elocutionists, with the exception of Mr. Foss and Mr. Leonard 
Outram. By the way, both Mr. Robert Browning and Mr. Russell 
Lowell were present among this distinguished literary and artistic 
audience. If Shelley's Cenci is ever to be performed in public or 
private again it ought to be properly arranged for stage representa- 
tion. But after this experiment it is not likely that even the 
Shelley Society will sit it out again. 

The Morning Post, Saturday ^ May 8, 1886. 

The tragedy is beyond question a work of profound pathos, 
masterly characterisation, and great, though singularly simple, 
literary power ; but the effect is alternately horrifying and depress- 
ing. No flash of genial humour, no gleam of innocent gaiety 
relieves the Stygian darkness of a play overflowing from first to 
last with monstrous guilt and agonizing grief. Nothing can be 
more terrible than the subject. The place for The Cenci in these 
days is not the stage, but the library-shelf, by the side of the 
(Edipus and Pericles^ Prince of Tyre. But it were of little avail to 
renew discussion of a question which has been fully debated. 
Whether for good or evil, the play was acted yesterday afternoon 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington. As the various members of the 
audience came on the invitation of the Shelley Society, by whom 
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the performance was projected, no money was taken at the doors. 
The occasion, therefore, was not "public" within the legal ac- 
ceptation of the word, and, consequently, the licence of the Lord 
Chamberlain was not required. 

It was not the dubious lady of scholars and antiquaries, it was 
the high-hearted m liden, as virtuous as unfortunate, dear to poets 
and novelists, whom Miss Alma Murray had yesterday to imper- 
sonate, a task which she performed with an ability that entitles her 
to take rank with the best actresses on the London stage. It may 
be that in bygone times Miss O'Neil, to whom Shelley would 
gladly have assigned his heroine, would have brought to the part a 
more stately presence, but she could hardly have brought a more 
sympathetic and artistic illustration. Miss Murray's elocution is 
perfect, her acting is brilliantly impassioned, fraught with poetic 
grace and full of intellectual beauty. In the third act, the most 
trying in the tragedy, she was exceptionally impressive, and pro- 
voked the enthusiastic acclamations of her audience. But she was 
excellent throughout. It was on her that fell the chief burden of 
the woeful play, and she sustained it with unfailing skill and spirit. 
In the earlier scenes Mr. Hermann Vezin, who — alas, the day! — 
had to appear as Francesco Cenci, did not seem to aim at anything 
higher than splendid declamation, in which he always excels. He 
gave fine prosodical utterance to the text, but failed to shed into the 
character the heinous hues of vice with which the poet has so 
terrifically invested it. But as the play proceeded the actor warmed 
t ) his awful work, and at last succeeded in topping the villainy of 
the most villainous personage of the drama. The more important 
ot the other personages received very fair treatment at the hands 
of Mr. Leonard Outram as Orsino, Mr. W. Farren, jun., as Cardinal 
Camillo, Mr. De Cordova as Giacomo, Mr. Ambient as Bernardo, 
Mr. Foss as Marzio, and Miss Maude Brennan as Lucretia. It is 
due to all the actors to say thai: they were word perfect in their 
respective parts, and displayed no mean skill in the difficult and 
much-neglected art of speaking blank verse as it should be spoken, 
with correct cadence and well modulated voice. But no acting, 
however good, could give pleasant, healthy interest to such a play 
as The Cenci, It took four wretched hours in the performance, and 
nothing about it was so welcome as the falling of the curtain. A 
prologue in verse, written by Mr. Todhunter, was spoken in clear 
impressive style by Mr. Leonard Outram. The brilliant audience, 
so large as to fill the house from floor to ceiling, included many 
persons of high literary celebrity. Mr. Browning in the number, 
whose birthday it was. 



The Daily Chronicle, Saturday^ May 8, 1886. 

The Shelley Society has not been long in existence, but it has 
already done much — more, indeed, from a certain estimate of work 
accomplished — than it is likely to do again. Through its means 
the poet's terrible tragedy The Cenci was yesterday afternoon for 
the first time seen upon the stage, an event which none but the 
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most enthusiastic admirers of Shelley could have expected or 
wished for. As the licence for the public performance had not 
been accorded, admission to the Grand Theatre at Islington — the 
house chosen for the purpose — was only obtainable by invitation 
ticket, the demand for these vouchers, we believe, far exceeding the 
accommodation of a theatre that can boast of one of the most 
extensive audience areas in the metropolis. ' Whether honest 
appreciation of Shelley, or simple curiosity respecting the stage 
effectiveness of a play that by no inconsider-iWe section of the 
educated community has been regarded as a blot upon the genius 
of its author, if not upon English dramatic literature, or some less 
creditable motive, brought together such a large assemblage it is 
impossible to say, but certainly the unwonted throng of well-dressed 
people gathered round the pit and gallery entrances, as well as the 
approach to the stalls and boxes, created no small ex itement in 
High Street yesterday. Being determined to play The Cenci for 
the gratification of its members and their friends — even if debarred 
from giving it to a general audience — the Shelley Society did not 
palter with the work, or think of entertaining half-measures, but 
offered it in its entirety. The Cenci was presented in the hideous 
form in which it was given to the world by its author, and there 
was no attempt to soften its natural gloom and horror. It was 
Shelley's Cenci that was represented, and it is this fact that induces 
the belief that in daring and thoroughness the Shelley Society will 
never surpass the achievement of yesterday. 

From a dramatic aspect^ which is probably the last point of view 
in which many admirers of Shelley regard it. The Cenci is a decided 
failure — it is very long, and not even the exception illy good, nay, 
the magnificent, acting yesterday of Miss Alma Murray and of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin could redeem it from the charge of wearisomeness. 
The story is plain enough — detestably so — but not so the motives 
of some of the characters — and the fashion of soliloquizing, so 
dear to our playgoing grandparents, becomes after a while almost 
intolerable. When Count Cenci is on the stage — or, rather, perhaps, 
we should say, when Mr. Hermann Vezin is his mouthpiece — he 
holds the audience by the enormity of his villainy and his con- 
sciousness of the possession of resisiless power so long as he can 
purchase Papal pardon with " gold, the old man's sword." But the 
character lives only with the actor. It is different with Beatrice, 
whose grace, affection, and innocence serve to augment the pity 
commanded by her wrongs. The other personages of the play are 
mere puppets. Beatrice is, in fact, the only character that becomes 
as telling on the stage as in the study. The play, which was 
yesterday given in six acts, and lasted four hours, was preceded by 
a rhymed address, written by Mr. Jobn Todhunter (one of the 
committee of the society), and spoken by Mr. Leonard S. Outram, 
in which The Cenci was dubbed Shelley's tremendous vision," and 
attention was called to the circumstance that this, the birthday of 
the poet Browning, had brought " a Titan to belated birth." 

Histrionically the performances of Miss Alma Murray and of 
Mr. Hermann Vezin were lemarkable— not alone as feats of memory, 
but as literal reproductions of the characters that would seem to 



have been in "the mind's eye*' of the poet. In its youthfulness, 
exquisite refinenient, and graphic delineation of loathing for her 
persecutor, the Beatrice of Miss Alma Murray was an impersonation 
that should make her reputation as a tragic actress, even though 
the performance of yesterday was in a measure private. If any- 
thing could inspire the desire to see this play again it would be the 
beautifully sympathetic embodiment of the heroine by a young lady 
who has shown constant improvement in her art, and has, if we 
mistake not, now made a leap in her profession that must leave 
many of her rivals in the rear. In the indignation and in the 
heartrending appeals for pity in the earlier scenes. Miss Alma 
Murray completely moved her audience, but even better was the 
realisation of the resignation of the final scene. For the moment 
we can call to mind no actress that could exercise such charm in 
such a play — certainly none now before the public could render 
such an exhaustive part with the sustained vigour so noticeable 
yesterday. Mr. Vezin's elocution in the declamatory passages was 
exceedingly fine, being thrilling in its intensity and energy, and his 
make-up was, as usual, a picture in its way. Mr. Leonard S. 
Outram gave the lines of the treacherous priest Orsino with some 
skill, and Mr. W. Farren, jun., creditably represented the Cardinal 
Camillo. Considerable care had evidently been taken with the 
mounting of the play, and the reception of Miss Alma Murray at 
the close was deservedly enthusiastic. 

Scotsman, May 8, 1886. 

The play of The Cenci, as readers know, turns on an incident so 
terrible, so revolting, and so utterly obscene as hardly to bear telling, 
and while willing to accord the utmost liberty to dramatic art, it 
seems a thousand pities it should ever have been presented in 
public. True, the language is magnificent, but nothing can hide 
the intrinsic foulness of the story. The acting, on the whole, was 
good. Mr. Hermann Vezin's admirable elocution was of infinite 
value in the part of Count Cenci, and he played with a great deal 
of concentrated vigour. He was a trifle monotonous, perhaps, but 
the impersonation had many merits. Mr. Leonard Outram was an 
excellent Orsino, having evidently modelled his style, though with 
no servile imitation, on that of Mr. Irving. Mr. Farren, jun., 
played Cardinal Camillo with dignity ; and Messrs. De Cordova 
and Ambient acted fairly as the Count's sons. Miss Maude 
Brennan was a satisfactory Lucretia ; but the honours of the 
afternoon decidedly fell to Miss Alma Murray, whose impersonation 
of Beatrice Cenci was a marvel of artistic effort and genuine 
emotional power. Miss Murray is slight, and there is a limit to 
her physical powers, but it is wonderful how much, so to speak, she 
gets out of herself, and she played this afternoon with indubitable 
force. , It must be added also, that this lady delivers blank verse 
with a nice sense of its metrical accent, which other actresses 
would do well to imitate, and it was a treat to listen to her elocution. 
She looked exceedingly picturesque, and was, as may be imagined, 
received with enthusiasm. The play went well ; but whatever may 
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be its merits as a work of literary art, it is somewhat dull as a 
drama by reason of the enormous length of the speeches and the 
want of dramatic effect at the conclusion of several acts. The' 
performance was received with much favour by an audience which 
included Messrs Robert Browning, Russell Lowell, George Meredith, 
and many literary and dramatic notabilities. 

• 

The Liverpool Courier, Wednesday, May 12, 1886. 

In placing The Cenci on the boards, the Shelley Society has un- 
doubtedly, in a sense, done some public service. It was desirable, 
perhaps, that the experiment should be made, and it could scarcely 
have been made under more acceptable conditions. It was emin- 
ently undesirable that the performance should be a public one, and, 
by confining the tickets of admission ^ to its own members and 
others specially invited, the Society was able to avoid that difficulty. 
All students of literature have read The Cenci, and have been 
struck, of course, by the tremendous nature of the subject, and the 
power with which it has been treated. Some have gone so far as 
to assert that, so far as literary merit is concerned. The Cenci is the 
finest tragedy since Shakespeare. That being so, many might well 
be curious to see how it would " go " upon the stage. About the 
repulsiveness of the story told in it few, we imagine, could have 
any doubt Few, we should say, would be disposed to argue that, 
other things being equal, the plot of The Cenci was fitted for repre- 
sentation coram populo. There may be a handful of zealots with 
this opinion in their mind, but the verdict of the majority is unmis- 
takable. On the other hand, waiving for a moment this particular 
point, it was undoubtedly interesting to note the playing qualities 
of the drama, its fitness or unfitness for performance, assuming 
that the subject of it could be tolerated. It is now made clear 
that, quite apart from the horror of its theme. The Cenci is un- 
fitted for the stage. It is, to begin with, by far too long. It takes 
just four hours (with the inevitable '* waits ") to enact. Begun at 
half-past seven, it would detain the audience till half-past eleven, 
and that.in itself is fatal. It is stuffed full of long speeches which 
no ordinary assemblage of playgoers would tolerate ; and, what is 
more to the purpose, no amount of " cutting " would render the 
drama really dramatic. And in prolonging the play after the death 
of Cenci the poet made a double mistake. He caused the action 
to drag, and he made Beatrice become a bore, if not worse. She 
is tedious, and, unhappily, she is unsympathetic. Her clinging to 
life is unheroic, and her endeavour to prove that she is innocent of 
the crime she prompted is specious and a failure. Orsino, too, 
though skilfully drawn, does not interest us any more than Giacomo. 
His schemes seem unimportant in the shadow of the Cenci's last 
and greatest crime. In a word, the Shelley Society, in its devotion to 
the meniory of its idol, has effectually shattered one of the illusions 
of that idol. It has supplied a large audience with an intellectual 
dish for which it should be, and no doubt is, grateful ; but it has 
shown conclusively that The Cenci is not, and could not be made, a 
good acting play, even if it were not otherwise inadmissible. 
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The Western Daily Mercury, Saturday ^ May 8, 1886. 

The performance by the Shelley Society of The Cenci this after- 
noon was a great success. The theatre was crowded with an 
audience including all the half-brilliant, half-fashionable folk who 
throng to representations of this kind. I am not sure that the 
people who crushed into the Grand Theatre at Islington were quite 
fitted to appreciate the subtleties as well as the horrors of Shelley's 
great play, but there was no doubt as to the substantial success of 
a drama which everybody has been denouncing as unfit for public 
perfonnance. The representation began with Leonard Outram*s 
very fine and scholarly rendering of Mr. Todhunter's prologue, 
which summed up very happily and effectively the fateful issues of 
Mr. Shelley's great play : — 

" Oh I who durst weigh her guilt, her innocence ? 
Who shall assay gold of such dreadful mint ? " 

This was what Mr. Todhunter asked the audience at the Grand to 
decide, and, judging by their enthusiastic applause, they decided in 
Beatrice's favour. The performers were very courageous. The 
acting version differed very little from the original draft of the play, 
and the unveiled horrors of the plot and its daring treatment were 
not shirked by Mr. Vezin and Miss Alma Murray and their asso- 
ciates. There was just a little thrill of horror when Mr. Vezin, as 
Count Cenci, knelt down in the fearful fourth act and invoked the 
awful curse of an awful sinner on the innocent girl whom nameless 
guilt betrays to her doom. The hoarse fury of the action gave, to 
my mind, the most perfect image of unredeemable wickedness 
which has ever been presented on the English stage. As for Miss 
Alma Murray, she was all but perfect. Nothing but her touchingly- 
delicate performance could have saved the play, magnificent as it 
is, from shipwreck, and her success in this respect was absolute. 
Many things touched me indescribably in her performance, but the 
most pathetic touch of all was the delivery of the last eight lines, 
beginning : — 

" Give yourself no unnecessary pain. 
My dear Lord Cardinal" 

It was delightful to see Mr. Browning and Mr. Russell Lowell 
sitting side by side in the stalls and taking the liveHest interest 
in the performance. The enthusiasm at the close of the per- 
formance was extraordinary. 



The Globe, Saturday^ May 8, 1886. 

The performance given yesterday afternoon at the Grand Theatre 
of The Cenci of Shelley, settles one at least of two questions with 
which the world of letters has long been occupied. Whether the 
play is suited to a mixed audience and to the present condition of 
our stage is a question which cannot be said to have been set at 
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rest. Nothing, indeed, has been contributed to a controversy 
which remains exactly where it was. That The Cenci may, however, 
be seen with interest, and that in spite of the declamatory nature 
of certain scenes it proves impressive and effective in representation, 
is established. In the presence of an audience, the largest and 
most distinguished that a London theatre has often held, and 
including Mr. Browning, Mr. Russell Lowell, Mr. George Meredith, 
and innumerable others belonging to the world of literature, the 
play was yesterday afternoon played, not in a garbled or compressed 
version, but, practically, in its integrity. As is generally known, the 
audience consisted wholly of the Shelley Society and its guests, no 
money having been taken in any part of the house. Practically 
the performance was thus private, and did not come under the 
notice of the Lord Chamberlain. So great interest attends the 
occasion, however, that public* criticism is challenged. 

Into the question whether it is expedient that the repulsive and 
unhallowed crimes which form the subject of The Cenci should be 
set before youths and maidens, it is inexpedient in a public news- 
paper to enter. 

Yesterday's performance was remarkable in many ways. Not 
the least noteworthy feature of it was the delivery of the text, which 
was exemplarily exact. How much conscientious labour is involved 
in this is shown in the fact that the rdles are remarkably long — 
that of the heroine can scarcely be much less than Hamlet — and 
that there is scarcely a line with which the executants can previously 
have been familiar. So far as our observation extended, however, 
there was scarcely an instance of omission or of the substitution of 
one word for another. Every part was steadily played, and while 
the principal characters were realised, the secondary characters 
found in some instances highly intelligent interpretation. There 
was no hitch ; nothing, in short, that calls for censure, and little 
that calls even for indulgence. When it is known that most of 
those taking part in the representation were young actors, the 
ensemble of the whole appears additionally praiseworthy. 

In the two principal characters the acting was admirable. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, during a long and honourable career, has do^e 
nothing more remarkable than his Count Fi'ancesco Cenci. The 
man is, of course, a monster of vice and malignity, worse, perhaps, 
than any that has ever been put upon the stage, and comparable 
only to one or two actual beings whose names it would be an offence 
even to mention. Intellectual malignity is, however, in Mr. Vezin's 
rendering, the chief feature in the terrible individuality. A cruel 
light burns in the eyes, the gestures are profoundly contemptuous 
to everything human, and there is a diabolical cynicism and a 
delight in crime for its own sake that Mephistopheles might admire. 
Madness lurking in the background may account for the unheard- 
of horror of his actions, but the enjoyment of superiority — social, 
intellectual, physical — over those around him, seems an even 
stronger motive than mere animal delight in blood. This interpre- 
tation is defensible enough, and the character as interpretated by 
Mr. Vezin is as picturesque and powerful as it is repulsive. Miss 
Alma Murray gave a singularly fine rendering of Beatrice Cenci. 
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'Looking in the penultimate act very like the picture by Guide 
which passes for that of the heroine, she formed an eminently 
attractive figure. Her voice, one of the most musical upon the 
stage, was used with admirable effect, and her gestures and delivery 
were supremely touching. It is doubtful whether any living actress 
could have combined more pathetic and emotional expression of 
shame and horror with a more ideal and elevating picture of purity. 
So far as regards these two parts the representation could not 
easily be improved. The Lucretia of Miss Maude Brennan was a 
creditable performance. Mr. Leonard S. Outram gave much 
plausibility to Orsino, and spoke his lines well. Mr. W. Farren, 
jun., assigned compassionating dignity to Cardinal Camillo ; and 
Mr. G. R. Foss supplied in Marzio, one of the murderers, a very 
powerful presentation of agony and remorse. The two brothers 
Cenci were in the competent hands of Mr. R. De Cordova and Mr. 
Mark Ambient. If ever, which is scarcely probable, the perform- 
ance is repeated, the song may with advantage be omitted, and 
the disposition of the characters in one or two scenes should be 
altered. The applause awarded the performance was enthusiastic, 
and the audience at its breaking up found the task of quitting the 
theatre difficult, so lively a public interest had been stirred in 
Islington by their presence. 

The Echo, Saturday^ May 8, 1886. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was the author of so many beautiful 
poems that there is some excuse for a society becoming enthusi- 
astic over his work, and taking care not only that they are not 
lost sight of, but that they shall be presented to the public in 
the best form. But it must be confessed that it was an ill- 
advised act to select for representation a tragedy that is only 
suited for private reading, for the double reason that its motive is 
of the most objectionable nature, and that for stage representation 
it is wanting in every quality that would make it acceptable to a 
•mixed audience. That it should be listened to with breathless 
interest by the crowded house proves nothing, for admirers of 
Shelley would be content with the beauties of language in the 
dialogue, and they patiently sat out four hours of what, from ah 
acting point of view, was an extremely actionless, monotonous play. 
) For a work to be successful it is necessary that certain of 'the 
characters should evince sympathy. Shelley's people excite horror, 
for even the injured heroine is disingenuous to a degree, ai^d a 
heroine who has, in the course of six acts, which form fourteen 
scenes, to declaim eight hundred lines of blank verse, even if) that 
blank verse be beautiful, becomes very tedious at last ThisJ with 
all respect to Miss Alma Murray, who played an extremely arduous 
and repellent part with grace, effect, and power. Everything that 
a powerful actress could do to give effect to the poet's lines was 
done, and she deservedly received the most enthusiastic calls. No 
less fine a performance was Mr. Hermann Vezin's representation 
of the Count Cenci, her father. It was a painful part for an actor, 
the man being a loathsome wretch — a very fiend in human form — 
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whom it seemed to be a virtue for his own daughter and wife to 
combine and kill ; but throughout Mr. Vezin gave a magnificent 
rendering of the poet's verse, one of his invocations to the Deity 
electrifying his hearers. Among the supporters were Miss Maude 
Brennan, Mr. W. Farren, jun., who was good as the Cardinal; 
Mr. PhiHp Ben Greet, Mr. Foss, Mr. De Cordova, and Mr. Leonard 
Outram, the latter being very effective as an I ago-like prelate. 
The work was admirably mounted, and it seems to have been 
made a labour of love by all concerned. Among other features a 
prologue has been written by Mr. Todhunter, and music specially 
composed for Beatrice's song in the last act by Mr.-;B. L. Mosely ; 
but candour insists upon the declaration that the efforts of all 
have been misdirected, for the stage gains nothing by the pro- 
duction. If gems are to be dug out from the past and displayed, 
they should be those of pure water, not those full of flaws. The 
Cenci might very well have been left on the library-shelf for the 
scholar and student of Shelley — for the select few who forgive the 
failings for the sake of the beauties. This the general public are 
not likely to do. 

Evening News, May 8, 1886. 

The members of the Shelley Society made a bold venture in 
producing at the Grand Theatre, Islington, yesterday afternoon, 
that most gloomy and horrible of dramas The Cenci, But in most 
respects their venture proved a success. 

It would have been impossible to find a better exponent of the 
difficult part of Beatrice Cenci than Miss Alma Murray, whose 
acting all through was simply superb. In the emotional passages 
she thrilled the audience with her pathos, whilst to the final 
scenes she imparted a dignity that showed a remarkably intelligent 
study of the drama, and a subtle power in portraying a most 
woeful character. Her declamation of such passages as the 
following was exceptionally fine : 

" I am cut off from the only world I know. 
From light, and life, and love, in youth's sweet prime. 
You do well telling me to trust in God : 
I hope I do trust in him. To whom else 
Can any trust ? And yet my heart is cold. 
• ••••• 

. Come, obscure Death ! 
And wind me in thine all-embracing arms ! 
Like a fond mother hide me in thy bosom, 
And rock me to the sleep from which none wake." 

Miss Murray has a most charming presence, a very flexible voice 
and perfect elocution, and is entitled to take rank amongst our best 
actresses. Mr. W. Farren, jun., made an excellent Cardinal Camillo, 
and Mr. Leonard S. Outram was equally fortunate in his impersona- 
tion of the prelate Orsino. Miss Maude Brennan had not much to 
do as the Countess Lucretia Cenci, but she did that little remarkably 
well. The other characters were in fairly competent hands, and 
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the tragedy ran with gp-eat smoothness. The Shelley Society is 
certainly to be congratulated on its first production of such a 
powerful drama, the success of which was attested by the enthusiasm 
of a large and discriminating audience. 

Saturday Review, May 15, 1886. 

The Shelley Society did well to give a performance of The Cenci, 
Societies do not often give us an opportunity of judging how far 
the work of a great poet deserves its reputation, or at least the 
reputation that admirers of the master have made for it, and 
this the Shelley Society has done. The place of The Cenci in 
poetic literature has never been disputed by any competent critic, 
but whether or not it is a dramatic work in the proper sense of the 
word, is a question which had never been decided. It could only 
be decisively settled by actual representation of the play, and that 
had never been allowed. Shelley himself believed that his tragedy 
was fit for the stage, and endeavoured to get it represented. The 
more or less well-founded doubts of Mr. Harris as to the feelings 
of Miss O'Neil and the scruples of successive Lord Chamberlains 
have stood in the way. At last the Shelley Society has arisen, and 
by dint of zeal and artful management has vanquished pecuniary 
and official difficulties. The Cenci has been played at a London 
theatre — the Grand, at Islington— and, it is but just to acknowledge, 
with a certain magnanimous determination to do the thing properly 
since it was to be done. The material part, the scenery and 
dresses, has been provided regardless of expense, and the experi- 
ment has been made in a manner becoming the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

Was the result then proportionate to the exertions and hopes of 
the experimenters ? To judge from the conduct of the audience 
there can be no doubt on the subject. The applause was loud and 
continuous. In the lobbies the comments were enthusiastic. 

In Shelley's time the legend of The Cenci was full grown, and 
the truth had not yet been told. Even if it had been, he was, from 
an artistic point of view, well entitled to take and make use of 
what he thought was a good dramatic subject On the perhaps 
disputable supposition that a modern poet may take any subject 
which an Elizabethan dramatist might have used without affecta- 
tion, he would be amply justified if he had treated it dramatically. 
Has he done so ? On this point the decision of what was in reality 
a packed audience can in no nowise be accepted. The spectator 
who could recognise that Shelley was a great lyric poet without 
finding it necessary to refuse to see defects or weakness in hii 
work, after the fashion of his and other ** S jcieties," must, if he 
had himself any notion of what dramatic means, have agreed with 
Shelley's own opinion as recorded by his wife. He saw, and was 
far too keen a judge of literary quality not to see, that ** one of the 
first requisites [for dramatic work, to wit] was the capacity of 
forming and following up a story or plot He fancied himself [so 
Mrs. Shelley puts it] to be defective in this portion of imagination." 
The poet gave a convincing reason for this belief It was, he said. 
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the constructive part of the work of other men which afforded him 
the least pleasure. He also held that " he was too metaphysical 
and abstract, too fond of the theoretical and the ideal, to succeed 
as a tragedian." To adopt a form of speech which the Shelley 
Society must approve of, the master has spoken. Shelley, in these 
confidences of his to his wife, criticised his play to perfection. 
The story is, indeed, very capable of dramatic treatment, and might 
have been so handled by Ford or Webster. It cannot be sa.id that 
the character of Francesco Cenci is unnatural or improbable in the 
country of Sigismund Malatesta, the Visconti, or the Borgias. 
Essentially hideous the play must always have been ; but it might 
have been dramatic. If it is not, that is because it is spoilt by all the 
faults which Shelley had the honourable self-criticism to see in his 
attempts at work for the stage. There is no forming or following 
up of a plot or story. For ihree long acts the situation never 
varies. In one scene after another we have the violence of Fran- 
cesco, the terrors of Beatrice, and the abject cowardice of the 
other members of the family. It remains doubtful when the inex- i 



piable wrong is committed and whether it is repeated. There is ^ <&, 

an absolutely superfluous scene in the house of Giacomo. There ^^"^^Vv 

is so much doubting and talking before the great act of wild justice ^^ A ^ ^ 

is done that the splendid climax which might have been obtained ^^^ 

by making the punishment follow instantly on the outrage is lost.^"^ 

Francesco's crime is not kept back and led up to, as it assuredly 

would have been by a born dramatist, but is thrown before the 

audience with both hands in the very first scenes. The denial of 

her deed by Beatrice when in prison is wholly out of keeping with 

the exaltation of rage and sense of ^vrong by which it is inspired. 

To be consistent, she should have avowed the act, but denied its 

criminal character. As it is, she falls below herself, and no reason 

is given for the fall. The Cenci leaves us with the impression not 

of an action advancing through a climax to a catastrophe, but of a 

succession of scenes. The quality of the dialogue is indeed beyond 

reproach. It is sonorous and full of fire, and never once fails to 

possess that clearness which Shelley, whose dramatic criticism, at 

least, was never at fault, saw to be necessary in all writing for the 

stage. 

The efforts of the Shelley Society to secure adequate acting 
have been already noted and praised. Mr. Hermann Vezin played 
Francesco Cenci with all his usual skill and his usual defects. The 
declamation of the blank verse, the intelligence of gesture and 
expression, were what playgoers have long come to expect as 
matters of course from this intelligent but not sympathetic actor. 
With all this, and it is not little, there was a deficiency of the 
passion which would have made the delirious wickedness of Fran»- 
cesco credible. Miss Alma Murray, a pleasing actress, struggled 
very bravely with the terrible character of Beatrice. Of the other 
members of the company it is enough to say that they were always 
audible, and not exceptionally deficient in the style and manner 
needed for the adequate rendering of the poetic drama, a style and 
manner which the actor has few opportunities of acquiring on the 
modern stage. 
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The ATHENiEUM, May 15, 1886. 

That the first performance of The Cenci should take place with 
^ maimed rites " would scarcely surprise the shade of Shelley should 
it still take an interest in sublunary proceedings. Shelley, of course; 
wrote The Cenci ioT the stage and, though sensible of the difficulties 
with which its performance was environed, hoped to see it played. 
The interference of authority with his work was, however, too fam- 
iliar to cause him much astonishment. The question whether the 
time has come for a public performance of The Cenci has been an- 
swered 'by the Shelley Society in the affirmative, and the nearest 
approach to such that can be attempted has been made. A public 
theatre has been taken, the characters have been assigned to known 
actors, and an audience has been assembled. In some other respects, 
however, the experiment resembled the first attempts to introduce 
the performance of stage plays under Puritan rule : no money was 
taken, and the public which assembled came in response to invitation: 
No very safe conclusion as to the merits oi The Cenci as an acting 
play can under such circumstances be drawn. Before the special 
public assembled the play went admirably. Defects of stage 
management due assumably to an exaggerated reverence for the 
intentions of a poet who, never having had a play acted, would 
have been thankful for information as to what was or was not 
possible on the stage, passed without notice ; long scenes of declama- 
tion were received not only without protest, but with applause ; 
and the termination of a play occupying near four hours in per- 
formance and divided into six acts was witnessed by ninety-nine 
hundredths of a large audience. This is as it should be, and was, 
of course, to be anticipated. It settles nothing, however. The 
doubt still remains whether a public less select and distinguished, 
with less of literary curiosity and a keener appetite for things 
essentially theatrical, would be equally complaisant 

That The Ce$ici is not a great play as well as a work of high 
genius few will assert. Its proper companionship may be, as 
Messrs. Forman in the introduction to the Shelley Society's 
edition of The Cenci assert, the CEdipus Tyratmus of Sophocles, 
the Medea of Euripides, Shakspeare's King Lear^ and the Phhdre 
of Racine. The question, however, remains, Is it a good acting 
play ? and that question no man of experience will answer in the 
affirmative. The question as to the expediency of putting it on the 
stage is to be settled on other ground. While the influence of 
The Cenci is noble and salutary, he is a bold man who says its 
lesson is suited to the entire public, especially under the altered 
conditions of the stage. 

A piece of work more conscientious than the representation given 
at the Grand Theatre on the afternoon of May 7th has seldom 
been seen. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin gave a fine performance of the Count. The 
character is, of course, atrocious, and, were it not for the record 
that survives of similar monsters, would appear incredible. No 
suggestion of madness is furnished by Mr. Vezin, who assigns the 
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man a cynical contempt for everything human, and a cruelty that 
is intellectual rather than physical. Mr. Vezin is picturesque, power- 
ful, and impressive. There is a certain measure of dignity as weU 
as fatefiilness about him. To the part of Beatrice, Miss Alma 
Murray brings an appearance suited to the character and a voice 
singularly musical in tone and good in quality. She has studied 
closely the character, and gives a powerful and an intellectual 
rendering of it. Many of her movements and gestures were very 
fine, and as a whole the performance deserves high praise. Other 
characters were taken by young actors, several of whom acquitted 
themselves creditably. 

The Academy, May 15, 1886. 

The more particular admirers of a great poet conceived that it 
was well for us to see The Cenci on the stage. We all of us knew 
what it was when we went to see it ; and we have seen it ; and 
thanks to their zeal and their intelligence we have seen it presented^ 
though but for a single day, with the only accessories which a wise 
audience would ever be mindful to insist upon. " Tawdry proper- 
ties, the glittering shows of the mummer's art," were present, it is 
true, not in that abundance which would have been observable had 
this more or less ignored classic been adopted at a popular theatre, 
and destined for a long run, and mounted as the successful rival ot 
Augustus Harris's pantomime. But that has not happened to iti 
We have seen it under conditions which have not allowed the 
literary importance of the text to be effaced. We have seen The 
Cenci done for its own sake at the theatre ; yet done with a genuine 
taste and with all necessary skill. 

On the whole everything has been done well. A suitable com- 
pany was gathered together as actors and supernumeraries. They 
were headed by Mr. Hermann Vezin, who, if he does not always 
triumph, never fails— is always to be relied upon ; by Mr. Outram, 
a more youthful actor, with fire of bearing and with voluminous 
voice ; and lastly, and perhaps chiefly, by Miss Alma Murray, who 
has made herself quite a speciality as an actress of highly intellectual, 
intense, and subtle parts, and of these alone. The really adequate 
exponent of the character of Constance In a Balcony — of its in- 
tellectual resource and its magnificent impulse — there was clearly 
no tragic part remaining which might appal Miss Alma Murray 
with its difficulties. But we will speak of the individual actors a 
little later on. What I am concerned with now is the ensemble and 
how it was obtained. Mr. De Cordova was professedly stage 
manager, and he is a stage manager of good-will as well as a 
sympathetic dramatic artist. But he will be the first to aver that 
the general effect owed something to the finishing touches which, 
perhaps in about a couple of rehearsals, Mr. E. W. (iodwin man- 
aged to apply. I was myself the witness of their usefulness. But Mr. 
Godwin's name was not upon the bills. As regards scenery, it was 
chosen, as well as it could be, from the resources of the theatre ; 
nor are they those of the suburban or provincial theatre of twenty 
years ago. The dresses were generally sufficient. And then there 
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was some music — the music of Beatrice's song — composed by Mr. 
Mosely. So everything was done that could be done. And now of 
the acting in more detail. 

One might have liked Mr. Vezin's appearance better, early in the 
part, had he been minded to emphasise the grossness, the sensuality, 
of the most repulsive leading character he has ever been called upon 
to play. His judgment may have been right in counselling him not 
to do this, for, marble-pure as may be the language of Shelley, the 
idea behind it is, of necessity, continuously vile ; and there are 
lengths to which, in the illustration of vileness, the actor may not go 
with impunity. Great artists have felt this, or have seemed to feel 
it, even when it was not actual vileness or monstrosity that was in 
cjuestion, but only overwhelming passion or the seductive simula- 
tion of it. So that Mr. Hermann Vezin may have had his reasons 
and good reasons ; and we are not to quarrel with them. As it was 
he accentuated the imperious side of the character of the Cenci, a 
side the existence of which no one gainsays, which, indeed, the 
weakness and inefficiency of the Cenci's wife, of Beatrice's step- 
mother, it>elf, as one of a dozen things may be mentioned as indicat- 
ing. Once, however, Mr. Vezin seemed to be below the permissible, 
nay, the necessary, level of repulsive power. That was early in the 
curse-scene, before the curse has actually begun : and soon it seemed 
evident that this was done for a purpose. The actor was waiting 
for the great moment — say rather the great five minutes, for the 
curse is as long as Lear's. And in that he was not inadequate. It 
is not,*of course, very pleasant to see an elderly gentleman, who has 
forgotten God, because he has forgotten Humanity, through every 
hour of an extended life, suddenly recollecting His existence when it 
becomes desirable to curse a daughter with the profoundest effect. 
But in this scene Mr. Vezin put before us in the blackest of shad- 
ows the C unci's true portrait ; and the more it was abominable the 
more it was successful. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Outram, Mr. Farren the younger, Mr. De 
Cordova, Mr. Mark Ambient, and Mr. Foss, it is, perhaps, only 
necessary to say that they were intelligent and sufficient. Mr. Outram 
has played, before now, parts which have displayed him better. He 
is all the more to be commended for having been faithful to the re- 
quirements of a character which makes no call on some of his most 
effective qualities. Miss Brennan was, I think, rightly enough 
somewhat impassive. The initiative is always her stepdaughter^s. 
Her own character is that of a handsome toy ; an instrument 
submissive ana good-natured. Personal ascendency — that inde- 
finable force which conquers while it is concealed — was scarcely 
meant by Shelley to be her characteristic. 

The Beatrice of Miss Alma Murray was clearly the deep in- 
tellectual conception, the execution of which best made endurable 
the presentation of so much pain. Studied and efficient as it was 
at all points, it had yet its inequalities : passages there were — and, 
generally speaking, these were the wilder and the louder ones — 
when the excellence was that of the actress who interprets, strongly 
and skilfully, in quite the accepted fashion, a feeling which the 
utmost of what is called dramatic power can hardly enable her 
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actually to realise : passages there were, too — and they were those 
which recorded the more conceivable of human experiences — when 
the excellence became very visibly that of the individual student of 
the ways of nature — of an artist of exceptional and highly strung 
temperament, refined and responsive. The artistic organisation of 
Miss Alma Murray has more in common with that of the finer 
among French actresses than with that of any of the more familiar 
celebrities of the EngHsh stage. The alertness and alacrity, the 
visible passion of her performance in certain of the earlier and 
middle scenes, would have been appreciated, no doubt — and was 
appreciated for anything I know to the contrary — by more than 
one of the eminent sister artists, her compatriots and contem- 
poraries, who must have been present in the crowded place ; but it 
was to Mademoiselle Desclee — the first great Frou-frou, the greatest 
Diane de Lys — that the significant quietude and influential gentle- 
ness of the end would have most profoundly appealed. 

In several quarters wherein one might have looked for an intel- 
ligent recognition of the motives that prompted the entertainment 
there have been misconceptions, the cause of which it is a httle 
difficult to get to the bottom of ; but few persons of mature years, 
whose audacity allowed them to place themselves in the theatre on 
Friday week, will regret the giving of this experimental performance, 
even though they shall feel, as I think they may reasonably feel, 
that the performance cannot be lightly or frequently repeated. 

The Era, May 8, 1886. 

A private performance of Shelley's play, The Cenci^ at which 
only the members of the recently-formed Shelley Society and their 
friends were permitted to be present, was given at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, yesterday (Friday) afternoon. The central 
figure of the play is Count Cenci himself. A more hideous creation 
was never conceived by poet or dramatist. The conception is 
colossal, and requires to be treated with a largeness, a classical 
dignity, and an overpowering, awe-inspiring individuality, which 
are rarely found at the disposal of any actor in any country. It is, 
therefore, no great disparagement of Mr. Hermann Vezin's undoubted 
talent to say that he failed to embody in its entirety this gigantic 
role. As a picturesque and spirited elocutionary effort, his Count 
Cenci was admirable. His reading of the part was too restless 
and not sufficiently impressive ; rather demonstrative than deep ; 
more declamatory than keenly analytical ; excitable, not grand* 
But it must be noted that we write this only in view of the extra- 
ordinary and unusual requirements of such a part. The talent 
displayed by Mr. Vezin would have been mbre than adequate to 
the exposition of half a dozen ordinary characters, and there are 
few actors upon the English stage who could have grappled suc- 
cessfully with the terrible task of portraying this inhuman monster. 
Miss Alma Murray made an impression in the part of Beatrice 
Cenci which will raise her reputation. Her reading was intelligent, 
and, in parts, inspired with keen instinctive penetration ; and by 
an intense and artistic employment of all the resources at her 
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command she did much to deserve and command the admiration 
of the house. Mr. Leonard S. Outram, the Orsino, had evidently 
made a careful and intelligent study of his part, and, though his 
acting was occasionally a little weak, he was, on the whole, a 
capital representative of the character. His elocution was pains- 
taking and refined, and he gave Orsino's speech at the end of the 
second act in masterly style. Mr. W. Farren, jun., rather lacked 
dignity as Cardinal Camillo, but spoke his lines calmly and care- 
fully. Mr. R. De Cordova, though inclined to rant, threw a good 
deal of honest feeling into the part of Giacomo Cenci, and Mr. 
Mark Ambient managed to make that of Bernardo unintentionally 
comic. Mr. Philip Ben Greet played Savella, the Pope's Legate, 
in his usual steady style, and the minor parts were more or less 
well represented. 

Considerable care and pains had evidently been expended upon 
the mounting of The Cenci, the various Italian interiors being 
furnished with commendable care, and the dresses of the various 
personages were designed and executed in a finished and artistic 
style. 

The Referee, May 9, 1886. 

The occasion, as I said, was the production of The Cettcij per- 
formed for the first time on Friday, though it was written six-and- 
sixty years ago, and then offered by the author to Macready with a 
proposal that Miss O'Neil should play the heroine's part. Mac- 
ready declined with thanks ; and where he feared to tread no other 
manager has ventured to step in till now, when Mr. Charles Wilmot 
lent his theatre to the Shelley Society for an entertainment just 
private enough to satisfy the morals of the Lord Chamberlain's 
office, where The Cenci is considered too immoral a play to be seen 
by those who pay money at the doors. The Cenci is a painful 
tragedy, without a doubt — not less painful in its idea, and a good 
deal more painful in its working out, than Hamlet^ in which also 
mischief comes from the goings on of persons who are " a little 
more than kin and less than kind." But there is much morality in 
it, and well moralised too, notwithstanding. 

All the performers were volunteers, and some of them were hardly 
up to their work. But the principsd parts were played very well 
indeed. Mr. Hermann Vezin is an old stager, with as little stag^- 
ness as possible in his acting. His cynical method fits in well with 
the lines allotted to the Count Francesco Cenci for delivery. Vezin, 
indeed, gave a splendid impersonation of the disgusting old man 
who, out of sheer spite and wantonness, proposes to be a grand- 
father and a father over again at the same time. Mr. Leonard 
Outram made a wonderfully oily priest, not so loathsome in his 
lovemaking as Count Cenci, but by no means a desirable lover for 
poor Beatrice. But Beatrice is the supremely important character 
m The Cenci, and in Miss Alma Murray a most notable interpreter 
of the character was found. 

She has certainly shown a great deal of histrionic power, and 
intelligence of the best sort, in making a pathetic presentment of 
the poor young lady whose father, tired of all milder forms of 
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persecution, tries to ruin her in the most offensive way possible. 
This is not a nice part to play ; but Miss Alma Murray played it 
very nicely indeed — or, if that word " nicely " is capable of a double 
meaning in this case, I will say that she played it grandly and 
beautifully. I have nothing but praise for the skill with which 
Miss Murray comported herself under the growing horror of the 
situation in which she found herself till, after a fine burst of frenzy 
in the third act, she considered there was nothing better to do than 
get her father murdered in the fourth, and herself proudly and 
defiantly led to execution in the fifth. It is a pity that so much 
talent as Miss Murray showed on Friday is not likely to be made 
more use of, for I shall be surprised if the first stage performance 
of The Cenci is not also the last. " Cest magnifique ; mais ce 
n'est pas la guerre " — or rather, play-acting for the multitude. 

Dramatic Review, May 15, 1886. 

The production of The Cenci last week at the Grand Theatre, 
Islington, may be said to have been an era in the literary history 
of this century, and the Shelley Society deserves the highest praise 
and warmest thanks of all for having given us an opportunity of 
seeing Shelley's play under the conditions he himself desired for it. 
For The Cenci was written absolutely with a view to theatric 
presentation, and had Shelley's own wishes been carried out it 
would have been produced during his lifetime at Covent Garden, 
with Edmund Kean and Miss O'Neill in the principal parts. In 
working out his conception, Shelley had studied very carefully the 
aesthetics of dramatic art. He saw that the essence of the drama 
is disinterested presentation, and that the characters must not be 
merely mouthpieces for splendid poetry, but must be living subjects 
for terror and for pity. He recognised that a dramatist must be 
allowed far greater freedom of expression than what is conceded to 
a poet. He fully realised that it is by a conflict between our 
artistic sympathies and our moral judgment that the greatest 
dramatic effects are produced. 

And yet I hardly think that the production of The Cenciy its 
absolute presentation on the stage, can be said to have added 
anything to its beauty, its pathos, or even its realism. Not that the 
principal actors were at all unworthy of the work of art they in- 
terpreted ; Mr. Hermann Vezin's Cenci was a noble and magnificent 
performance ; Miss Alma Murray stands now in the very first rank 
of our English actresses and a mistress of power and pathos ; and 
Mr. Leonard Outram' s Orsino was most subtle and artistic ; but 
that The Cenci needs for the production of its perfect effect no 
interpretation at all. It is, as we read it, a complete work of art — 
capable, indeed, of being acted, but not dependent on theatric 
presentation ; and the impression produced by its exhibition on the 
stage seemed to me to be merely one of pleasure at the gratification 
of an intellectual curiosity, the curiosity of seeing how far Mel- 
pomene could survive the wagon of Thespis. 

In producing the play, however, the members of the Shelley 
Society were merely carrying out the poet's own wishes, and they 
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are to be congratulated on the success of their experiment— a 
success due not to any gorgeous scenery or splendid pageant, but 
to the excellence of the actors who aided them. 

The Observer, May 9, 1886. 

The performance given by the Shelley Society at the Grand 
Theatre on Friday afternoon was remarkable in more ways than one. 
From a theatrical point of view it was noteworthy for its discovery 
of rare tragic power in a young actress who approached an im- 
possible task with singular courage, and handled it with fine in- 
telligence and most appreciative good taste. The undertaking, 
moreover, served to show the survival of the art of elocution even 
in these days of conversational realism on the stage. The Cenci as 
an acting play cannot compensate by its literary beauties for the 
many defects of its dramatic method. When it ceases to shock it 
becomes dull in action and almost tedious in speech ; and few 
indeed are the passages which, like Beatrice's noble descrip- 
tive speech at the beginning of the third act, make any attempt to 
relieve the gloom appropriate to monotonous infamy of the blackest 
type. But there did not need any experiment to confirm the ruling 
of common sense which for nearly seventy years has left Shelley's 
tragedy in its proper place on the shelves of the library. 

The Oxford Magazine, May 12, 1886. 

The successful performance of The Cenci is a standing disproof 
of the theory that without a personal knowledge of the stage and 
its properties no drama can be composed which will entrance the 
audience and nm smoothly from beginning to end, for though 
Shelley probably did not enter a theatre half-a-dozen times in his 
life, and though everything was kept just as he had written it, no 
hitch of any kind occurred. The play from a dramatic point of 
view is quite perfect, but from a theatrical it is too long, four con- 
secutive hours' unrelieved tragedy being more than the mere 
physical strength of audience or actors can well support ; and it was 
a triumph such as Miss Alma Murray, however brilliant her future 
career may be, can never again experience, when, after her long 
speech in Act VI. the whole house thundered forth soul felt ap- 
plause. It is not more praise than she deserves to say that Miss 
Alma Murray is Shelley's Beatrice, for her supremely sympathetic 
rendering of this supremely difficult part will cause her name to be 
for ever connected with that of the " Eternal Child." Her elocution 
and that of Mr. Vezin (Count Cenci) was perfect ; and in both cases, 
as a mere effort of memory, their parts were wonderfully studied, 
for not once throughout the whole play did either hesitate, but 
delivered each syllable true to the remotest corner of the house. 

Mr. Leonard S. Outram was an excellent Orsino. The intoler- 
able cruelty of Savella, the Papal legate, in the trial scene, was 
well rendered by Mr. Philip Ben Greet ; and Mr. W. Farren, jun., as 
Camillo, beautifully betrayed that spark of tenderness which stands 
out in such striking contrast to the Judge's imvarying severity. In 
the trial scene Marzio was particularly good. 
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The Weekly Dispatch, May 9, 1886. 

There was a quite unusual gathering here on Friday afternoon 
to see the first performance of SheUey's great tragedy, The Cenci, 
There can be no denying that The Cenci is a heavy work, all its 
interest resting on one gloomy and repulsive phase of life, the pre- 
sentment of which the majority of playgoers cannot be expected to 
care much for. For a really satisfactory performance of The Cend the 
utmost resources of the most enterprising theatres in London would 
hardly be adequate ; and a company would have to be picked out of 
half a dozen good companies. The Shelley Society was, however, 
eminently fortunate in getting such an interpreter of Beatrice Cenci 
as Miss Alma Murray, and such a Count Cenci as Mr. Hermann 
Vezin. Of the other actors it would be unkind to complain, as they 
loyally did their best in what was evidently a labour of love ; and 
among them Mr. Leonard Outram deserves praise for more than 
good intentions in his clever impersonation of the sleek and heart- 
less priest, Orsino, Beatrice's not altogether fiendish lover. Beatrice 
and her father, however, are the two prominent characters in the 
play, and their prominence was especially emphasised by the 
admirable acting of Miss Murray and Mr. Vezin. Mr. Vezin's 
Count Cenci is as powerful a piece of characterization as we have 
ever seen from this adept in stage elocution and movement, and he 
brought out on Friday with appalling realism, but with praiseworthy 
avoidance of the least sign of unnecessary coarseness, all the 
hideousness of this representative of mediaeval corruption in its 
worst phase which Shelley meant to portray. The triumph of the 
performance, however, was Miss Murray's Beatrice. Miss Murray 
could not do justice to herself in a single performance, and her 
nervousness was manifest on Friday; but she gave abundant 
evidence of something more than talent, something akin to genius, 
in her interpretation of the part. It was, we venture to say, the 
finest piece of tragedy acting that has ever been seen during the 
past quarter of a century. What more can we say ? It would be 
impossible for us to enlarge on all the delicate and forcible touches 
given by Miss Murray in her rendering of about the longest part 
ever written for an actress — extending, we believe, to about 800 
lines ; and we could not do justice to her by mentioning a few. 
Though there is small chance of 7 he Cenci being often played, or of 
its being generally popular if it were chosen for evening performances 
at any theatre, it will be a great pity if it is not repeated more than 
once — if only in order that more people than those who thronged 
the Grand on Friday afternoon may have a chance of seeing and 
enjoying — if enjoyment is a word that can be used in this case — 
Miss Murray's admirable creation of the part of Beatrice. 

Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper, May 9, 1886. 

Unwonted excitement reigned in Islington on Friday afternoon, 
when the Grand Theatre was packed to its utmost capacity with an 
audience eager to witness Shelley's play of The Cenct, which was 
performed for the first time on any stage. No one ever dreamed 
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of producing The Cenci until the present year, and when the new 
Shelley Society applied to the Lord Chamberlain for the required 
license, it was unhesitatingly refused. Not to be baulked, they 
resolved to risk the infringement of the law by giving a private 
performance before a gathering of invited guests, and this took 
place on Friday afternoon at the Grand. The result — notwithstand- 
ing the magnificent acting of Miss Alma Murray and the terrible 
intensity of Mr. Hermann Vezin — must be held to have completely 
justified the Lord Chamberlain's veto. The Cenci is a drama too 
full of unnatural horrors to admit of public representation, and we 
trust it will ever remain a forbidden play. In the introduction to a 
special edition of the tragedy, published for the Shelley Society by 
Reeves and Turner, Messrs. Alfred and Buxton Forman say that 
" an ungenerous prejudice against Shelley, and the general debase- 
ment of our national drama, have combined to prevent the per- 
formance of this masterpiece." After witnessing the experiment, 
and seeing strong men writhe in anguish as they listened to the 
fearful speeches put into the mouth of the aged monster, Count 
Cenci, we trust the prejudice in favour of purer and more noble 
forms of art will long endure, to the utter exclusion of such 
monstrous pictures of possible wickedness as are conjured up by 
Shelley. The intention of the Society in fostering the study of the 
poet's works is commendable enough, but no effort of genius should 
blind us to the unhappy mistake of thrusting revolting depravity 
into prominence. Passing from the play itself to the manner of its 
representation, the heartiest and most cordial praise is due to Miss 
Ahna Murray and Mr. Hermann Vezin, upon whom the chief 
burden falls. Miss Murray displayed high intelligence in seizing 
every point of the immensely lengthy part, and was by turns tearful 
and imperious, nervous and commanding, tenderly sympathetic and 
thrilling — marking the change which follows her father's murder 
with wonderful self-command. It was a performance which deeply 
impressed the audience from the first, and finally roused them to a 
perfect tumult of applause. Although acting entirely against the 
sympathies of the spectators, Mr. Vezin displayed a passion and 
intensity that won the most sincere admiration. Cordial praise is 
due to Mr. Leonard S. Outram who appeared as Orsino, and also 
delivered with excellent emphasis the prologue specially written for 
the occasion by Mr. John Todhunter. Appropriate music for the 

glaintive farewell song of Beatrice in the last act had been composed 
y B. L. Mosely, Esq., and, notwithstanding the great strain upon 
Miss Murray's voice through nearly four hours, her rendering of it 
was very touching and expressive. 

The Kensington News, May 15, 1886. 

If the ** world-worn and wave-worn Shelley, divinest of the demi- 
gods," as Rossetti called him, could have looked in at the Grand 
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Theatre, Islington, on Friday last, no doubt he would have felt that y 
here was another proof that if the Mills of the Gods grind slowly 
they grind exceeding small. For over half a century a most 
remarkable play had been written, yet never acted, and at last here 
was a late but perfect justice being done it. I cannot join with 
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those who blame the Shelley Society for this production. They 
were acting conscientiously, and as the fact of their being a 
Shelley Society demanded. The result proved, on the whole, that 
they were so justified. The work is not perfect as a play. It is 
very imperfect. But their part of the work, and that of the actors 
who took part in this remarkable production, was as nearly perfect as 
possible. Mr. Hermann Vezin was finer than I have ever seen that 
finished and impassioned actor before, while Miss Alma Murray 
achieved a triumph that could hardly have been more complete. 

The play went off without a single hitch of any kind, and this, 
considering its great, almost wearisome length, and that it was the 
new Societ/s first venture, shows the care expended on its pro- 
duction. Then arises the inevitable question, Cui bono? The 
answer must of necessity be difficult to find. To sit out for four 
hours a play abounding with fine passages, some of which would 
do no discredit to Shakespeare himself, and which, if it ended with 
the death of the Count, would be dramatically a success, ought not 
to require any justification. But when we consider that the main 
incident of the play is one upon which, even in this age of mental 
emancipation, one cannot even speak of without carefully picking 
one's words, then do we see that an opinion on this matter is not to 
be lightly given. On the whole, I think that nothing would justify 
a manager who should plac.e this play in his repertoire of production 
for public representation. But brought forward privately and 
played before a specially-invited audience, as was the case here, 
^morality is none the worse, and those who look at Art and Poetry, 
and the inscrutable possibilities of human nature, from a higher 
point of view than that of Mrs. Grundy, must be the better for the 
classical and dignified performance of The Cenci on Friday last. 

HORNSEY AND FiNSBURY PARK JOURNAL, May 1 8, 1 886. 

It is difficult to form a just and temperate opinion either of the 
merits of Shelle/s tragedy. The Cenci, or of the wisdom or otherwise 
of the Society in producing it. There has been a great deal of 
abuse heaped upon the play, and the critics seemed to have fastened 
upon the worst side of it. That the tragedy is not adapted for 
stage representation, in its entirety and for a present day audience, 
is not to be denied, but the Shelleyites hardly deserve all that has 
been said of them, for if a society formed for the purpose of discussing 
the works of a particular writer chooses to give a stage representa- 
tion of one of those works, why, speaking from a literary or dramatic 
point of view, may they not do so ? There is a motto which has 
passed into a proverb about evil-thinking persons, and if people 
look for evil (whether of speech or intent) and nothing else, they 
are sure to find plenty of it. There are those who will laugh 
heartily at suggestiveness in a comedy, who find impropriety in 
tragedy, and all the world over Charles Surface's way of overcoming 
difficulties that for the moment appear insurmountable, finds the 
most favour. The Cenci is not a wholesome play in its entirety, 
but there is moral teaching in it for all that, and for the litterateur 
there is beautiful language, while for actor there is opportunity such 
as seldom occurs. To say that Mr. Hermann Vezin made ^1 use 
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of the opportunity afforded him last week is but poor praise. 
Rarely does it fall to an actor's lot to rouse such enthusiasm as was 
displayed at the Grand Theatre. The building was packed from 
floor to ceiling, every eye was riveted upon the actor, and the 
audience was spellbound by the powerful performance ; Mr. Vezin 
had not time to disappear before deafening applause broke out, and 
call after call was made, but so experienced an actor as Mr. Vezin 
was not to be induced to break through the etiquette of the boards 
by responding to a call in the middle of an act, so the audience 
were fain to content themselves for a time, but at the end of the 
act they would not be denied. Miss Alma Murray was a very 
beautiful Beatrice Cenci. 

Le Figaro, Samedt, 22 Mai, 1886. 
(Suppltoent Littdraire.) 

Dans les premiers jours de ce mois, le 7 mai, s'est passd k 
Londres un grand ^v^nement litt^raire. On y a reprdsent^ pour la 
premiere fois la tragddie de Shelley, les Cenci, devant un auditoire 
d'^lite, mais k huis-clos. 

La representation a-t-elle ^t^ un succ^s ? — Oui et non. 

Qu'il se soit rencontr^ dans le cours du drame des scenes de 
splendide et sublime passion, on ne saurait le nier ; et elles furent 
SI impressionnantes, si terribles dans leur fascinant ^clat, qu'elles 
compenserent et firent oublier k Tauditoire bien des moments 
d'ennui. En effet la Sociiti ShellSienne a commis la faute de 
donner la trag^die dans son entier, sans y rien couper, sans y changer 
un seul mot. Quand on se souvient que cette trag^die fut le pre- 
mier et Tunique effort dramatique d'un po^te de 26 ans, on peut 
facilement accorder qu'il edt ^t^ plus sage d'en retrancher des 
scenes inutiles et d'in^vitables longueurs. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, quiconque I'a entendue ne saurait oublier la 
rdponse du comte Cenci k ces tremblantes paroles de Lucretia, sa 
femme : " Silence ! silence ! Pour I'amour de toi-m6me, r^tracte 
ces terrible paroles. Quand le Dieu supreme exauce de telles 
pri^res, il les punit." 

A ces mots M. Vezin, dont la stature en ce moment sembla 
grandir de plusieurs coud^es, ^tendant les bras, r^pondit d'une 
voix de tonnerre : " II fait sa volont^, et moi la mienne." 

La douce et touchante voix de Miss Alma Murray dans le rdle 
de Beatrice, I'^l^gance de ses poses, sa vari^t^ d'expression se sont 
soutenues dans tout le cours de la pi^ce. La plus belle sc^ne a ^t^ 
celle qui suit I'horrible outrage. Chaque vers de cette effroyable 
tirade a port^ coup : " Donnez-moi un mouchoir ! Mon cerveau 
est bless^ ! Mes yeux sont pleins de sang ! £ssuyez-les pour 
moi ! Je vois trouble," etc. 

Shelley, s'il eiit assez v^cu, serait-il devenu un grand po^te 
dramatique ? On ne saurait le dire. Ce qu'il y a de certain, c'est 
que, jusqu'au jour de sa mort, sa puissance po^tique alia chaque 
jour croissant, et que ses vues sur la vie s'dlev^rent et s'dlargirent 
de plus en plus. Mais sa destin^e ne lui accorda que neuf ann^es 
d'homme k vivre, et Ton peut dire qu'elles ont ^t^ plus remplies que 
ne le furent et ne le seront jamais neuf annds de vie humame. 
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